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FAREWELL 

TO THE BANKS OF THE J- 



AdIEU to thee, wi heavy heart, 

Dtav bonny burn, I bid adieu : 

Compelled unwilling to depart. 

My very saul 1 leave wi yon. 

Sweet burn, while I my e'eu can raise 

To yon bhie lift, that mantles a. 

The thoughts of thee shall glad my days, 

Aai cheer my night> when far awa. 

Upon thy banks I first was taught 

That friendship's not an empty name, 

(Frae nature's bairns my bosom caught) 

And loved synsine wi all its flame , 

A flame that ne'er shall ken decay, 

Though a' life's bitterest blasts should bla. 

Till mingled wi' its kindred clay 

lies this poor heart when far awa.' 

Till posied simmer blythe return. 

Let lynrt time glide gently by. 

Then I'll revisit thee, sweet burn. 

And taste pure friendship, love, and joy; 

Then blest as when" by thee 1 strayed. 

While time and thou untented staw. 



Each pang wi pleasure shall be paid. 
That I shall thole wnile far awa. 

CttStieblaney. S. J. 



LINES 
On the tomb-stone of Mrs. Harriet Gor- 
don (wife of the late Hon. C'apt. Adam 
Goidon) A E. 35, in the cburch-yatd 
of Portpatiicfc. Composed A. D. ISOl, 
by the Rev. Doctor Mackeniwe. 

Beneath this stone, but greater stin 

to rise, 
Heaven's fairest work, a lovely woman 

lies. 
An infant also yields its early breath, 
The motht;r bastes, and clasps her child 

in death. 
The joy of youth, the beauteous bloom 

resign'd. 
Were but the outward weeds she cast 

behind. 
Wife, mother, friend, here ev'ry care 

supplied, 
" Nor caus'd the world a tear, but when 

siie died." 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



ME. DE GUIGNES has published 
his vo3'ages to P^kin, AJanilla, 
and the Isle of France, between the 
years 17S4 and 1801, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
with an atlas, containing 60 plates, most 
of them double, and S large maps. Mr. 
de G. has given us all the information 
he could collect respecting China, du- 
ring his .stay there as French resident. 
He dates the Chinese empire no further 
back than j29 years, or the comiiience- 
ment of the Mogul dynasty ; the coun- 
try, in ancient times, being inhabited 
by wandering tribes, and barbarous 
nations, instead of a civilized people, 
united under one chief. We under- 
stand that a translation of it is in 
hand. 

Few have considered to any extent 
how far natural history^ is capable of 
illustrating ancient works of art, or be- 
ing illustrated bythein. Prof. Blumen- 
bach, however, who had entered upon 
the subject, in his disquisition en some 
■Egyptian mummies, in the Philosophi- 
cal' Transactions for 1794, has lately 
gone mto it \ery largely. His trea- 
tise, which embraces the three natural 
kingdoms, is a 4to vol. in Latin, illus- 
ttated with plates. 



FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

The class of ancient history and li- 
terature of the French National Insti- 
tute, has proposed tiie following prize 
question for next year, " \\'hat was the 
civil and political state of the people 
of Italy under the government of the 
Goths .>. And what were the funda- 
niental principles of the legislation of 
'Jheodoric and his successors? par- 
ticularly, what wpre the distinctions it 
established between the conquerors and 
the conquered '." The papers must be 
written in French or Latin, and re- 
ceived before the first of April, 1810. 
'The prize is a gold medal, of the value 
of 1500 franks (62A 10*.) 

The publication of the memoirs of 
the class had been suspended for some 
years, owing to particular circum- 
stances, of the nature of which we are 
not informed ; and to these succeeded 
other obstacles, which are now remov- 
ed. What these obstacles were, will 
be known from the volumes that will 
soon appear in succession, and prove 
the class not to have been idle. 

The spirit of inquiry, while turned 
lowaxd objects of antiquity that may 
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be interesting to us moderns, fre- 
quently meets with occasion for regret. 
'I'his regret is not confined to tlie de- 
struction of monuments of human in- 
dustry, in the ruin, or entire disap- 
pearance of once flourishing cities, or 
the extinction of celebrated nations: 
the productions of nature herself are 
not secure against the ravages of time. 
In spite of the powerful means of re- 
generation she has bestowed on all 
beings, and though in general indivi- 
duals only perish, while their species 
b continued, even these sometimes 
disappear, and vegetable nature itself 
experiences depopulation. 

Mr. Mongez has long been of opi« 
nion, that the tree of Mount Atlas, 
from which the llomans,- during the 
first ages oi their empire, fabricated 
articles of furniture of high price, is 
not now to be found on that chain of 
mountains which covers the northern 
part of Africa from the ocean to the 
ruins of Carthage. He had already 
shown, that the balsam tree of Mecca, 
which was cultivated in Egypt and Ju- 
dea, in the days of Dioscorides, was 
lost to those countries as early as the 
sixteenth century. According to Mr. 
de Lacy, the khak, a shrub Known in 
Egypt by the name of persea, liad dis- 
appeared two centuries before. These 
two vegetables were known to the 
Greeks and Romans, whose writers 
themselves attest, that the laser and 
citrum were lost in the province of 
Cyrepica, on the confines of Egypt. 

Thus we shall soon have to regret 
the loss of the cedars of Mount Leba- 
non. Ip 1783, .Mr. de la Billardiere 
found only seven, and in 1788, Volney 
saw but five of the first magnitude, in 
a small wood of about a hundred of 
the same species, but much inferior 
in dimensions, tne only remains of 
the vast forests that formerly covered 
the mountain. Precisely a century 
before de la Billardiere, another French 
traveller, Mr. de la Rogue, observed 
twenty of these large cedars; so that 
thirteen have been lost in the course 
of a hundred years. 

The citrtts or citrum, which grew 
on Mount Alias, and is no longer found 
there, is the principal subject of the 
paper of Mr. Mongez. Pliny informs 
us, that in his time there was a table 
of its wood at Rome, for which Cioero 

BELFAST MAG. NO. X/II, 



had paid a million of sesterces, or, ac- 
cording to the estimation of Rome de 
Lille, 8230/. Sterling. Others had been 
bought at a still higher price: and one 
belonging to Cethegus was burnt, that 
had cost 1400 thousand sesterces, or 
11523i. Pliny says this wood was 
known to Hoii'ier, and that the Greeks 
called the tree tkyon and ihya : but 
he is mistaken in saying, that it was 
one of the odoriferous woods burned 
by Circe to perfume her dwelling ; for 
it is Calypso to whom Homer ascribes 
this luxury, in hi? Odyssey. Pliny, in 
another place, says,' that Suetonius 
Paulinus had found the foot of Mount 
Atlas covered with high and thick fo- 
rests of unknown trees ; but that he 
described them in such a manner as 
convinced him they were the citrum. 
After a great deal of learned investi- 
gation, Mr. Mongez concludes, that 
the citrum of the Romans, and the 
thyov of the Greeks, was the same tree 
as the cypress-leaved juniper, which 
Olivier noticed on a branch of Mount 
Taurus, nearly in the same latitude as 
the northern part of Atlas; and men- 
tioned in his travels in Persia, vol. 3. p. 
486. 

The establishment of a new standard 
for weights and measures in France, 
has led Mr. Mongez to examine the 
weights of the ancients. The siliqua, 
was one of the elements of the Roman 
pound, but what was its real weight? 
Apparently it was derived from the 
seed of some plant tliat bore pods; and 
for dirt'erent reasons Mr. M. concludes, 
that it was the seed of the ceratonia 
siliqua, carob-tree : but he was unable 
to refer it, or any other legvminous 
seed, directly to the Roman pound. 
He found, however, that eighteen 
seeds of the carob-tree weighed 84 
grains ; the weight of the attic drachma, 
according to Hom6 de Lille. The 
lupin is the only submultlple of the 
little Attic or Samian drachma, nine 
seeds of which are equal to its weight 
of 63 grains. It appears, according 
to Paucton and de Lille, that the an- 
cients had conceived the idea, lately 
carried into execution by the French, 
of deducing the ditferent parts of their 
metrical system from one another, and 
ultimately the witote frotji the circum- 
ference of the earth. ProoMiiog on 
thk idea, Mr. M. fiudi, that we la 
s 
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man pound, deduced from the cuba- 
ture of the Roman foot, as lixed by 
Mt. Goffelin, exceeds the calculation 
of Rome de Lilie only 153 grains, and 
tiiat of the learned Eisenschmidt, in 
his Treatise on tlie Weights and Mea- 
sirres of the Ancients, published in 1708, 
only 15 grains. 

Another subject of Mr. Mongez's 
researcli ba< been, tlie authenticity of 
accountiS of intelligence speedily con- 
veyed to a distance by the ancients. 
In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Cly- 
temnestra announces to the chorus, 
that Troy was taken that night by the 
Greeks j that Vulcan bad brought the 
news; that his fires bad shone- in suc- 
cession on eight mountains; and that 
from tlie last they had been seen at 
Argos, in the palace of the Atrides. 
The possibility of Ibis fact Mr. M. has 
shown. I'be two most distant stations 
are Mount Athos, and Mount Macistus, 
in the northern jjan of the island of !'",u- 
boea, which are about ninety miles from 
each other. '1 o prb*e the possibility of a 
lire being discerned from otie of these 
to the other, Mr.M. observes that Mount 
Blanc may be seen at Lyons with 
the naked eye, a distance at least 
twenty miles greater ; and the Peak of 
Tencrifl'e is Tisible forty leagues oli" at 
sea: so that the distance is not too 
great, if tlie heig^it be sufficient for the 
curvature of the earth riot to intercept 
the view. It is a little extraordinary, 
that we have so few data for the height 
of a mountain, on which so mtich has 
been said as Moynt Athos. From ail 
observatiwi of Pliny, that at the sum-? 
mer solstice Mount Athos casts a shsi- 
dow on tfie market-place of Myrrhina, 
in the inland of LejnBos, Mr. M. cal- 
culates its height; and having found 
that of Macistus from other accounts, 
the fact appears very possible. '1 he 
Jieights of these two Stations are double 
those of the promontory of Lilybeuin, 
iir Sicily, and Hennaeum in Africa, 
between which there was an intercoui-se 
by signal fires, according to Polyaenus, 
at a distance of ninety-three miles. It 
is highly probable, that this passage in 
Eschylus was founded on tradition : 
aaid shall we add, that the proof of the 
practicatrility of the fact, confirms the 
story of the siege of Troy, and the 
situation of that city, though we do 
not suppose it would have had any 



effect upon such a mind as that of 
Mf. Jacob Bryant 't 

Mr. Monger has next subjected to 
the calculation of time, distance, and 
the reach of the human voice, three 
passages in ancient , authors : one in 
Cajsar's Comtnentaries, another in Di- 
odorus Siculus, and a third in Cleome- 
des, the astronomer ; wliere mention 
is made of the transmission of intelli- 
gence by the voice to very great dis- 
tances. This test dempnstrates the 
impossibility of the fact. He supposes 
therefore, that the comtiiunicatiun was 
made by means of signals; and that 
the vocal correspondence was a fable 
propagated in the country, to conceal 
the true medium of conveyance. Mr. 
M. calculates, that, in the instances 
mentioned, the Gauls must have em- 
ployed three thousand men, Eumenes 
fifteen thousand, and Xerxes twenty- 
six thousand ; a sufficient prottf of the 
impracticability. Not having the data 
before us, we ran only sav, we imagine 
Mr.M. confines the audibilityof the voice 
within too narrow limits. A wager was 
lately decided by a man's voice being 
heard from Lambeth tower to Battersea 
bridge, a distance of about two miles 
and half in a direct line; and we are 
told a similar feat was jierformed some 
years ago. 

Lately, in driving a pile in the isle ot 
Swans, at Paris, for the Jefta iridge, 
an ancient boat, buried in the nmd, 
was broken. On collecting the re- 
mains, it appeared, that it was very 
long, narrow, and hollowed out of the 
trunk of a single oak. Mr. Mongez, 
after giving a description of it, ad- 
vances a conjecture, that it was left 
there by the Normans, in 889, when 
they were obliged precipitately to raise 
the siege of Paris, after having in- 
vested it for four years. 

M. Petit Radel, in an essay on the 
carob tree, presumes its seed to have 
been the pinereal bean of the anci- 
eiits, ^nd that from which Pythagoias 
directed his disciples to abstain: for 
we have the testimony of Arbtoxenus, 
that he used the common bean as 
freely as oiher people. The bean of 
Pythagoras had the appearance of be- 
ing changed iiito blood by boiling; and 
the pod of the carob tree is tbe only 
one we know, to which this desaription 
is applicable, its pulp actually i«sein- 
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bling raw flesh. Mr. P. It. conjectures 
tiiii to have been the bean, tlial the 
Flameu could neither touch nor name, 
any more than he could raw flesh ; and 
also the black beau, that, as Ovid 
tells us, in his Fasti, was thrown to 
Iheferaures and laivje. He is con- 
liriiied in this opinion, by observing 
faitlrful representaiJouB ot it on almost 
all ancient sarcophagi : he has found it 
ou a geni, with a skeleton, and -other 
emblems of death : it frequently oc- 
curs ou sepulchral lamps : and it is 
probably this, that is usually consider- 
ed as a palm branch, which occurs pn 
the Etruitan vases, as they are called, 
most of which Mve been found in 
tombs. The seeds he supposes the 
ancients not to have adopted as a 
standard of weight, agreeably to the 
opinion of Mr. Mongez, mentioned in 
a former part of this article, but as a 
supplement to the weights of Asia. He 
adds, that the sirup extracted from the 
pod miglit still be used for various do- 
mestic purposes, as it was by the anci- 
ents : and he found it so abundant, 
that in an experiment, made by him 
and Mr.Darcet, a very thick sirup was 
obtained, equal in weight to half the 
fruit subjected to ebullition. 

Mr. Petit Radel has likewise brought 
forward fresh arguments in defence of 
his opinion concerning the antiiiuity 
of the mode of consti uction, called by 
him Cyclopean, against new objec- 
tions made to it, but the discussion 
would occupy too much of our room. 

The veracity of Herodotus, whose 
authority had till lately been rated very 
low in trance, has been defended by 
Mr. Jeotiry St Hilaire, in regard to 
various objects of natural history. What 
he has said of the crocodiles of the 
Nile, Mr. St. H. has verified ox the 
'I'hebaid itself. 

Mr. Quatremerc de Quiuey has un- 
dertaken the defence of Pliny, and in 
particular with regard to his- account of 
the contest between Aiwlles and Pro- 
togenes, in which be shows the Roman 
author to have been well acquainted 
witli the beauties, and difP.culties of 
the art, as practised by the Greeks, 
though he Ikis be^ misunderstood by 
diti'erent commentators. 

While be acknowledges the merits of 
Count Caylus, who has given drawings 
and explanations of the funeral pile of 



Hephestion, and the car that trans- 
ported the corpse of Alexander from 
liabylon to Egypt, described at con- 
siderable leugtli by Diodoi us Sicuius. 
Mr. Q. unwilling to sulwcribe to any 
authority u ilhout exe> cisuig his own 
judgment, has examined tor himself 
the account of the ancient author, and 
thinks the learned aniiquary has not 
been so successtul in those points, as 
he has in many others. He begins 
with the funeral car of Alexander, 
and following the text of Dioclorus, 
step by step, be first combats the de- 
scription by Couqt Caylus, and liieti 
gives his Qiyn, accompanied by ap- 

Cropriate designs. His disquisition em- 
races every thing concerning not only 
the proportions, arrangements, and de- 
coration of the car iuelt, but tbi? golden 
cotiin it was intended to convey, the 
numerous team required to draw it, 
and every thing that was employed tij 
eflect the removal, lie concludes hi? 
labours by an abstract of the historical 
accounts we have of the fate of the 
remains ot tlw Macedonian conqueror, 
and how long they subsisted. 

Mr. Sainte Croix, the author of the 
Critical [examination of the Histqrians 
of Alexander, has investigated the si- 
tuation and extent of the lakes Van, 
Urmiat, and some others on the we&t 
of the Caspian sea, with their different 
appellations, and the mistakes these 
have occasioned in geography. 

Mr. Toulongeon produced a dis. 
sertation on the civil state of the 
families of ancient Rome, and the 
political relations between tliem as 
patricians or plebeians. 

Mr. Millin, having made a tour 
through the south of France, observed 
several customs analogous to tliose 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
particularly a [jractice ot bull-iigtuiug 
in the vicinity of Aries, similar to 
the taxirokathdpsies of Thesnaly, as 
delineated on ancient monuments. 

Mr. Silvester de Lacy has attempted 
to give a history ot the religion of 
the Druses, as a necessary introduction 
to which he has pielixed a skeu ii 
of the various sects, that branched 
out from .Mohanimedanism. 

Mr. Pastoret has long been en- 
gaged on a work not less iiiiporlant 
for its object, than vu't in its plan, 
and arduous in its ex'^cuuon; a general 
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history of legislation. The first part, 
wliich will soon appear, treats of 
ancient laws, embracing their history 
among the Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Phcenicians, Hebrews, Persians, 
arid the various nations comprised 
under the name of Greeks, with some 
others. 

The most difficult branch of philology 
is Unquestionably the origin of the 
language$, which Mr. Delisle de Sales 
has attempted to investigate. Conrad 
Gessner had considered the question 
in a just point of view, when m 1555 
he published h» Mithridates, or treatise 
on the connection and differences of 
various languages, but at that period 
his nfiaterials were too scanty. Hervas 
has gone mtfcb farther in his picture 
<>f all kfldwn languages, the ispanish 
edition of which is yet far from com- 
]dete, thoUgh it extends already to 
six quarto volumes. Adelung's v^ork, 
the part of whiclj printed before his 
death, cotnprised a hundred and fifty- 
nitie Asiatic languages, jt is to be 
feared will not now be completed. 
\it hope Mr. de Sales will prove 
more fortunatp. In what we already 
know of his labours he deduces the 
following consequence from his in- 
vestigation of alphabets. 1. The in- 
scriptions, hitherto unknown, that 
coverthe ruins of Tsbelininar, in Persia, 
are formed from a real alphabet. 
2. This alphabet, the basis of which 
ii a right line, pither perpendicular, 
horizontal, or variously inclined, may 
be considered 'from its simplicity as 
a parent alphabet. 3. It was not till 
several centuries after, that a second 
element was added to the primordial 
character, by joining a curve with 
tlie right line; arid all alphabets have 
arisen from the varifed combination 
of these elementary types. Mr. de 
is applie his systeiti to theexamiuation 
of air the monuments that remain to 
tis ffom the ages preceding Homer, 
the ch?«f of which are tlie Sigean 
marbles, the obelisks, the pyramids, 
and the ruins of Balbec, Paimyra, 
and Persepolis ; and as these remains 
of the highest antiquity are connected 
by an imperceptible thread with others 
ot an age nearer to us, which may 
serve to illustrate them, as the Rosett^ 
marble, &c. the author has been led 
to connect these with his researches. 



The same gentleman, in the form 
of a philosophic dialogue, between 
Phocion and Nicocles, has attempted 
to display the noble :haracter of 
Phocion, and the principles of politics, 
in the spirit of the ancients, always 
connected with the laws of morality. 
This alliance he exhibits as the sole 
pledge of the safety and duration of 
states. 

Mr. Ginguen6 submitted to the class 
a fragment of his literacy history of 
Italy, in which he treats of the literature 
of the Arabs; and the influence it 
had on the revival of letters in 
Europe. 

To the general labours of the class 
may be added those of the permanent 
committees, to which particular works 
are entrusted. Of these there are 
six principal ones, the occupations of 
which are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles. 1. The committee of his- 
torians of France: 2. that of the or- 
dinances of the French kings : 3. that 
of the notices of the manuscripts in 
the imperial library. 4. that of literary 
labours, the office of which is the 
superintendence and general direction 
of the former three : 5. that of medals 
and inscriptions, the first volume of 
which will be presented to his majesty 
in manuscript in the course of the 
year (1808): 6. that of the literary 
history of France, intended to continue 
the work begun several years ago by 
the Benedictines. 

The public sitting of the mathe- 
matical and physical class of the 
French institute was held on the 2d 
of January, 1809. A double prize 
had been offered for a " theory of 
the perturbations of the planet Pallas, 
discovered by Dr.- Olbers: or in 
general the theory of planets, the 
eccentricity and inclination of which 
are too considerable for thejr per. 
turbations to be calculated with suf- 
ficient precision by the known 
methods." Not to go beyond what 
is indispensable, on such a difficult 
subject, nothing was required finrther 
thanalgebraicformulae, but so arrangfed. 
that an intelligent calculator mrght 
apply them securely, and without 
mistake, either to the planet Pallas, 
or to any other already discovered, 
or that may be discovered hereafter. 
Notwithstanding these restrictions, no 
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paper having been sent, the subject 
is still left open, till the 1st of Ociober 
1810. The prize is a medal of the 
value of eooo franks(.£'250.) 

The ordiiiiiry prize subject for next 
year is: " I'o examine wlretiier there 
be any circulation in the animals 
ki»own by the names of asterise, echini, 
and holothuris; and, if there be, to 
describe its course and organs." The 
description must be actompauied with 
observations made on living anhnals, 
and embrace tlie vessels of the res- 
piratory organs, if there be any such 
as well as those of the principal cir- 
culation. It would be desirable too, 
to examine the chemical effect of the 
respiration on the air aiid waler, but 
this is not absotuiely insisted on. 
J'he examination of one species of 
each family only is required ; but 
it is expected to be by no mean? 
suptrficial, and to be accompanied 
witli drawings, so that the principal 
details may easily be verified. '1 he 
prize is 3000 francs (.f 125) and tiiC 
term as above. 

The history of the mathematical 
division of the class exhibits this year 
a singular circumstance; one of the 
most difficult and most ijnpprtant 
points of the mundane system treated 
with e(|ual success, thougli after dif- 
ferent methods, by two geometricians 
of the first rank; and to both of 
them the investigation was suggested 
by an interesting paper read to the 
class by a young geometrician. As- 
tronomers liad remarked a perceptible 
acceleration in the cour^? of the 
moon: consequently otbir planets, 
and among them the earth, might 
have a similar acceleration. if the 
moiljD of the earth be accelerated, 
it must be owing to its approaching 
the centre of motion.- and, if it do 
this, will it not ultimately fall into 
the Suu? this danger indeed must be 
infinitely remple, for the acceleration 
cannot but be extremely slow, and 
it is proved by the example of the 
Moon, that the acceleration continues 
but for a time, and is alterward changed 
inlo a retardation. Still howeverthe 
que^ion is particularly interesting to 
astronomers, who in all their calcu- 
lations suppose the invarial)leness of 
d»e ellipses described by the planets. 
Mr. Laplace first examined this 



question, and found, fiy a learned but 
merely approximate calculation, that 
the mean motions and axes are reallv 
iiivanable ; at least taking into con- 
sideration only the first powers of the 
masses, and tlie second of the ec- 
centricities and inclinations. Mr. La- 
grange, struck with this conclusion, 
endeavoured lo extend it,«nd proved 
by a curious theorem, that the pro- 
position was true, coiisiderihg even 
all the successive powers of the ec- 
centricities. |iut what would be tiie 
result, were the masses ebnsjdeied in 
terms of two dimensions? This in- 
quiry demanded great labour, and no 
less acun'ien ; yet Mr. Foisson under- 
took it, and demonstrated, that ifanv 
acceleration exist, itcanoiiK- depend 
on terms of four, six, or eiglit di- 
mensions, and of course must be al- 
together imperceptible. As soon as 
R^r. Foisson had tiemonslrated his 
theorem, Mr. Lagrange and Mr. La- 
place perceived, that it naturally 
flowed Jrom principles and methods 
they had forinerly laid down: iii 
cwisequence they were both led to 
demonstrate the proposition more gene- 
rally, but each in a ditferent \vav. 
'the physcal division of (he class 
j>resented to the emperor a ^etch of 
llie history of the sciences from the 
year 1789, which wilt soon be pub- 
lished. 

The principal discoveries in chemical 
science are those lo w/)ich Mr. Davy 
led the v/ay, and wliich have been 
pur=ned in' France ciiiefly by Messrs. 
Gay-Lufesac and, 1 honard. 

T be ejtpeviments of Sir James Hall, 
too, have been repi-aied by Mr. Dree. 
Having exposed to fusion, in close 
vessels, under irresistible pv<'Ssure, 
fragmi-nisof rocks with trap orpeirosilev 
for tiieir ba.se, he found, that tiiey 
assumed all the appearance of stony- 
lavas; and that the chrystals of feld- 
spar in them weienot altered, which 
explain* the singular fact of so many 
very fusible crystals contained in lav,.s 
that have rendered it ques(ional)ie 
wiiether they had ever been tu^td. 

The invention of the art of jami- 
natiiig zinc by heating it, is claimed, 
for tlie late Macquer and Mr. Sage, 
who practised itlongago: and Messrs. 
Dony and Poncelet, of the depart- 
nieut of the Ourthe, have convelled 
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<alamine by simple sublimation into 
nietal sufficiently pure to be lami- 
naWe. The ore yields them one third 
ks weight of metal, which is much 
cheaper than lead. 

Another happy application of cbe- 
Bi'jstry is that ot procuring from wood 
an acetic acid as pure as radical 
viupgar, the manufacture of which has 
beea carried oa some time by Mr. 
MoiJerat. Jt answers extremdy well 
for aromatic vinegars; but po^esge? 
a. little acrimony, on account of which 
it is iM>t <]iute so fit for the table. 
The wood distilled for this purpose 
yields as much, charcoal as in the 
ordinary way, beside a great deal of 
tar. 

In conseqifence of the interruption 
of the iulercourse between France and 
the West IndSes, Mr. Pronft and 
Mr. I'armentier have paid the utmost 
atlenliou to the extraction of sugar 
from grapes. 

Mr. Morveau has given a history 
of attempts to construct iostrtiments 
for tike measure of high degrees of 
heat, in wiiich lie does Wedgwood 
more justice, than he has generally 
received in. France. He afterward 
dtscribes an instrument of his own 
iiiventtoii sufticiently delicate to in- 
dicate changes in the iength of a 
metallic bar that do not exceed a 
thirteen thousandth part 'of its length. 
Sucn a bar of plalina- is. the only 
thing sufliciently dilatable, andattlie 
^ine tiitie unalterable by lire, to 
serve properly for a pyrometer; but 
the difficidty is to place it on a 
stale, tiiat will not dilate. This, M. 
de Morveau* hopes soon to accomplish. 
Mr. Gay-Lifcsac has just developed 
a beautiful law of general chemistry 
on the proportion of metal, that enters 
bito each metallic salt, and that of 

■■it ' ".■— "- ' ' : —'■-':, 

* Vh'vi is tUe tlrstJtittie for manv years 
of our meeting iv'itti tbis gend^man .by 
ius i»la nuine, u! which bt; wa? robbed 
at the bpa;iiiniD.ar of tlie French levoliuioii. 
Fjr a long while ho was citizen Guytou 
Di»ly. As the fury ftf (he revolution sub- 
Miled, he becamecitizenGuyton-Mnrveau. 
.^fu:r titles hufl revived tVovn their a'shcs, 
atiztn soon gave way to the ancient 
muiisK-tr : at the eominencenient of the 
paragraph above ive ha»e M. Moiveau, 
arid at lensth we Iwye M. de Mocveau 
as fornieriy. 



oxygen necessary for its oxidation. 
He has shown, that a metal, which 
precipitates another from an acid so- 
lution, finds in the metal precipitated 
alt the oxygen necessary for it to 
become oxidated, and dissolve in such 
a quantity, that the solution shall be 
neutralized to the same degvee. The 
qnantity of oxygen therefore remains 
constant, whatevet be the proportion 
necessary to each metal: and the acid 
in eacii salt is proportionate to the 
oxygen of the oxide, and requires so 
much more metal to saturate it, 
in proportion as the metal requires 
kss oxygen for its oicidation. This 
law afifbrds a very simple mean of 
determining the composition of all 
metallic salts; for it is sufficient to 
know the proportion of acid in one 
salt of each gen«s, to know it in all ; 
and a single analysis will allow us to 
dispense with the rest. 

Mr. Darcet jun. has sliown, that 
soda and potash, prepared with alcohol, 
9nd heated to tl)e point at which 
they begin to evaporate, notwithstanding 
still retain nearly a third of tlieir 
weight of vsater. 

Messrs. Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
have presented two important memoirs, 
one on animal mucus, the other on 
uree. 

Among the anatomical subjects, 
that have engaged the attention of 
the clas.s« few are equallv interesting 
with the memoir on the structure of 
the b/ain and nervous system by 
Dts, Gall and Spiirzlieim of \'iei)na. 
Acorditig to these gentlemen, the 
cinereous or cortical substance is the 
oi^an from which issue tlie nervous 
threads, that constitute the white or 
medullary substance. Wfierever- the 
cinereous sul^tance exisvs, some of 
these threads origiivite; and wherever 
any of these threads originate, this 
substance exists. The spinal marrow 
is not a bundle of nerves descending 
from the brain ; on the contrary the 
nerves termed cerebral may be traced 
to the medulla oblongata or spinalis; 
and the brain and cerebellum them. 
selves are but developemenis of 
fasciculi from the medulla oblongata, 
in the same manner as tl»e nerves 
come from it. The committee have 
found almost all the anatomical pr^ 
positions ofDrs. G. and S..agreeable 
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to nature : but they think it proper 
to add, that this has no connection 
whatever with Dr. Gall's theory of 
the appropriation of different parts of 
the brain to the different functions 
of the mind. 

Professor Dumeril has considered 
in new points of view the bones and 
iTiuscles of the trunk in man and 
various animals. The grand principle 
he seeks to establish is, that nature 
is as unitbrm as possible in her means, 
continuing the same through numerous 
varieties, as long as they are effective, 
and never adding a new organ, unless 
when new circumstances require greater 
efforts and more powerful instruments. 

Mr. Villars of Strasburg has pre- 
sented two papers on the structure 
of the nerves. He thinks he has 
perceived, by means of the microscope, 
that the covering of the nerves is 
itself composed of nervous tilaments: 
but tlie committee, notwithstanding 
they have taken gieat jjains to ascer- 
tain this, could not satisfy themselves 
of the fact. 

The anatomy of plants is indebted 
for maiiji new and important facts to 
the researches of Mr. Mirbel, who 
has succeeded Mr. Ventenat in the 
Institute. 1 he Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, liaviag made this anatomy a 
subject of one of its annual piizes, has 
occasioned the publication of several 
dissertations, the chief of which are 
those of Link,Treviranus,and Kudolphi, 
all professors in different German 
universities. Agreeing in most facts 
with Mirbel, they not only add some 
observations to his, but contradict him 
on certain points; this has induced 
him to publish a defence of his theory, 
in which be gives it more precision, 
exhibiting it in the form of aphorisms ; 
wnile he endeavours to show, that 
most of the objections arise from his 
having been misunderstood, or his 
observations not having been repeated 
with sufficient care. 

Mr. Mirbel has likewise present- 
ed to the class two papers, one on 
the germination of the gramineous 
family of plants, the other on the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
monocotyledonous, and dicotyledo- 
nous plants. 

In the first he shows, that the stig. 
mata of wheat, unite in a «maU car- 



nal, which reaches to the base of the 
embryo; atid tliat tlie cotyledon, as 
Jussieu thought, is a tleshy subiilam.*", 
in which the radicle and piumu- 
la are impeix«ptibly developed, and 
which opens length-wise to let tiiera 
pass, so that it performs the office of 
a sheathing leaf. 

From the second it appears tliat 
the cotyledons have great analogy to 
theleaves, those of the sensitive plant, 
being irritable, of the borages hairy, 
&c. in short they are true leaves in 
the seed. If, when there are two 
cotyledons, they appear opposite ia 
plants the leaves ol which are alter- 
nate, it is because the stalk caiuiot 
develope itself in the seed, and t!ie 
interval between the cotyledons can- 
not be distinguished, Irom the dif- 
ferent perceptible analogies between 
them, Mr, M. infers, that the num- 
ber of the cotyledons must relate to 
some circumstance respecting the 
leaves ; and he imagines that the mo- 
nocotyledonous plants are uniformly 
those, the leaves of which ensheatii 
each other. Proceeding to examine 
the formation of tlie wood, Mr. M. 
shows, that it is always composed of 
filaments interspersed in a cellular 
texture, resembling the medulla of 
of the dicotyledons ; but that in many 
of the monocotyledons tliese lilamenis 
are formed at the circumference, as 
well as in the centre. 'Ihe latter in 
consequence have a double vegetation ; 
one at the circumference, increasing 
the diameter of the trunk ; tlie other 
at the centre, augmenting its density- 
He considers each of tlie filaments 
of the trunk of the monocotyledons, 
as if it answered to an ejitire trunk 
of a dicotyledon ; and shows that ia 
each of these filaments a series of 
operations takes place as complete jss 
in those trunks. 

The competitor of Mr. Mirbel for 
the vacancy in the Institute, was Mr. 
Decandolle, who beside his previous 
titles to it, bad sent the class early 
in the year, a work ou plants, willi 
compouiid flowers, in which h^ makes 
a separate family of those, the florets 
of which have two unequal lips, and 
distributes those termed cinarocepha- 
lous, according to the lateral oi- ter- 
minal insertion of the seed. It was 
ceusidcted, however, that his talei.tg 
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would be more usefnl in the cele- 
brated school, in which he teaches 
botany, and at the head of the fine 
garden under bis care in a more 
southern ciimate. 

'J'hia sitting showed in general, 
that botany is cultivated in France 
with more ardour than ever. The 
memoir on the family of orchidei, 
by Mr. du Petit '.rhouars, a specimen 
of a greater work on the natural fa- 
milies of piadts; those of Mr. de 
Longdiamp on narcissusses. Mr. 
Jaiune-St.-l-lilaire on tlie orobanches, 
and Mr. de Cubieres on the lole- 
trees, and the munography of eiin- 
guiins, by Mr. Ue la lloche, are 
proofs of thin. 

Mr. du Petit-Thouars in particular 
has detennined to publish his theory 
of vegetation,, founded on the deve- 
lopemeiit of fhie bud in two directions, 
■wluch was noticed m our former re- 
port. No. XI. p. 59. 

Mr. Ventenat himself, terminated his 
laborious careeri by a paper on tlie 
:genera saniyda, and casearia, of 
which he mi^es a new family uext 
to that of the rharauoides. This piece 
was intended for the continuation of 
the JardiH de Cefo, a work interrupt- 
ed by his death. He lived long e- 
nougli to carry lo some extent, though 
not to finish, his description of liie 
garden of Malniaison, tliat magnificent 
monuniL'nt of her Majesty's enlighten- 
ed liive of the useful sciences, which 
DO doubt will be continued. 

The history of animals has witness- 
ed tlie completion of Mr. Pluvier's 
grand work on coleopterous insects, 
and is enriched with a description of 
all the gelatinous animals united un- 
der tiie name of medusa by Linnasus. 
Mr. P^ron, who collected a great 
number in his voyage lo the south 
has increased this family to more than 
a hundred and fifty species. The 
following is his account of ttieir sin- 
gularities. "Their substance seems 
to be nierely a coagulated water, 
\et the most important functions of 
lile are exercised in it. Their mul- 
tiplication is prodigious, yet we know 
nullung of the peculiar mode in which 
it is ellecled. 'I hey are capable of 
attaining several feet in diameter, and 
rifty or sixty pounds in weight, jet 



their nutritive system escapes our 
eyes. They execute the tnost rapid 
and long continued movements, yet 
the details of their muscalar system 
are imperceptible. They havea very 
active species of respiration, tfce true 
seat of which is a my^ery. They 
appear extremely feeble, tct fish of 
considerable size, form their daily 
prey, and dissolve in a few moments 
in tlieir stomach. Many species of 
them shine amid the darkness of night 
like balls of fire ; and some sting or 
benumb the hand that touches them : 
yet, the prmciples and agents of both 
tiiese properties remain to be diseov* 
ered." 

AH the medusas have a gelatinous 
body, nearly reseipbling the cap of 
a jnushroom, which Mr. P. after the 
example of Spallanzani, names mibreU 
la : but they ditl'er in wanting or 
having a mouth ; in the mouth being 
simpie or multiplicious; in the pre* 
sence or absence of a production re- 
sembling a pedicle; and in the edges 
of tins pedicle or of the mouth itself, 
being furnished with tentacula, or fil- 
aments, more or less numerous. From 
these characters Mr. P. forms divi- 
sions and subdivisions, inder which 
every p.issible kind of medusa may 
be arranged. Very line paintings by 
Mr. Lesueur, who accompanied him 
on the voyage, illustrate the various 
ionns and colours of these animals, 
which are often very pleasing to the 
eye. 

To his examination of their exter- 
nal characters. Mi'. P. has added very 
interesting ones on the interior struc- 
ture of the medusas ; and in parti, 
cular of the genus which Mr. Cuvier 
named rhizoatdme, because he sup. 
posed, that the filaments bordering 
its tentacula were so many suckers ; 
and that tlie nourishment drawn in by 
them was received into a central ca- 
vity, whence it was distributed to 
the whole body by an infinite num- 
ber of v^essels disposed with great 
regularity, and particularly numerous 
about tlie edges of the umbrella. — 
The four apertures at the sides of 
the base of the pedicle appeared to 
Mr. Cuvier, to be respiratory organs. 
Mr. P. on the contrary, having sten 
many living rhizostoraes take in small 
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animals by these four apertures, and 
digest them in the four cavities to 
Which they lead, supposes them to 
be four mouths and as many sto- 
machs ; while the great vascular ap- 
paratus, that fills the pedicle and the 
borders of the umbrella, is move pro- 
bably appropriated to respiration, as 
it isaimost always found full of air. 
Mr. Cuvier read a paper on certain 
reptiU's, the skeletons of which are 
found in strata of our globe. These 
had all been taken for crocodiles, and 
even for the sfiecies common in the 
Ganges, the gaviat ; but the lacerta 
monitor is also among them, and 
those that most resemble the gavial 
have striking characteristics that dis- 
tinguish them. All of them are found 
in strata much deeper, and consequent- 
ly more ancient, than those that con- 
tain hemes of land quadrupeds. The 
environs of Maestricht conceal the 
bones of a large animal of this fa 
mily, which some have taken for a 
crocodile, others for a fish. Mr. C. 
attempted to show, that this also was 
a monitor lizard, but it is the giant 
of its kind. It measures in length, 
upwards of eight metres (26 feet) Its 
tail much sbortei; in proportion, but 
broader than that of other species, 
formed a powerful oar; and every 
thing renders it probable, tliat it had 
sufficient strength, and was so good 
a swimmer as to live amid the waves 
of the ocean. Its bones too are found 
with those of large sea turtle, and 
among thousands of sea shells. 

Mr. Jefferson, president of the 
United States, has sent the Class a 
fine collection of fossile bones dug up 
on the banks of tlie Ohio. 'I'he great- 
er number belong to the large ani- 
mal improperly called mammoth, by 
the Americans, and to wiiich Mr. 
Cuvier has given the name of masto- 
donte : but there are likewise some 
belonging to the true mammoth, of 
the Russians, or the other large animal 
much resembling the Indian elephant, 
the remains of which are so common 
m Silieria. These two gigantic beings 
therefore formerly inhabited together all 
the northern cap of our globe. I he des- 
truction of these enormous races, and 
of so many others, victims to the 
same catastrophe, cannot be explain- 
ed, fill we are well acquainted with 
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the strata in which they are buried, 
as well as their nature and succession. 

These Mr. Cuvier and Mr. Brong- 
niart have endeavoured to study in 
the vicinity of Paris. As fer as they 
have been able to penetrate into the 
earth round that capital, they have 
ibund it composed of various strata, 
evidently of ditferent origin. The 
lowest part is a vast mass of 
chalk, that reaches to £ngland, and 
contains nothing but unknown shells, 
several of which belong even to un- 
known genera. On this chalk rests 
a bed ot potter's clay, containing no 
organized body. '1 his in several places; 
is covered by limestone, the hard- 
est of which is used for building, and 
which is full of shells, most of tliera 
of unknown species, but of known 
genera, or approaching nearer than the 
preceding to those that live in our 
present seas. Hills of gypsum are scat- 
tered, as if by accident, sometimes on 
the clay, at others on the lime-stone, 
and contains thousands of bones of 
land animals entirely unknown, of 
which Mr. Cuvier has put together 
the skeletons, and established the 
characters. In this gypsum, and the 
clay intermixed with it, or immediately 
covering it, there are no shells but 
fresh-water ones : but these are after, 
wards covered with thick strata of 
sea-shells. A vast mass of sand, with- 
out any organized bodies, crowns all 
our heights ; and what is most re. 
markable of all the most superficial 
stratums, that which covers the whole, 
is mixed with fresh-water shells alone. 
It is only in the bottoms of vallies, 
or in cavities hollowed out of this 
superficial stratum, that are found the 
bones of elephants and other animals, 
the genus of which is known, but not 
the species. 

From the observations of these gen- 
tlemen it appears, that the sea, after 
having long covered this country, and 
several times changed its nature and 
inhabitants, gave place to fresh-water, 
in which these gypsums were de- 
posited ; but that It returned at least 
once to cover the land it bad aban- 
doned, and destroy the beings, that 
had lived o» it. On this occasion 
perished the palxotheria, and the ano- 
plolheria. Every thing renders it 
probsble however, that it returned a 
V 
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second time, and that the eJephawts 
disappeared in this second catastroplie. 
%i\. i>age presented ly the class a 
ferruginous petrifaction, having some 
apparent leiemblance to a bundle of 
tobacco leaves lied round with threads, 
but probably part of a stalk of bam- 
boo, or sonve other jointed plant. — 
JJe likewise gave descriptions and a- 
iialysis of a few stones ; atul coni- 
niunicatetl some experiraenls on the 
cohesion that lime contracts «"ith va- 
lious substances. 

Mr. Brochaiit, mine engineer, com- 
luunicated some observations on strata 
Hiuch more ancient than those in the 
vicinity of Paris, which Werner has 
called transition-strata, bjtcause tliey* 
are placed between the primi- 
tive nwiiutaitts, anterior to al) organ- 
ization, and the secondary strata, 
that abound \Vith remains of animals. 
Most of them ate com^sed of ftag- 
jiieitts of the primitive roclfs, united 
into pudding-stones : by cements of 
Various kinds, in which vire begin to 
perceive occasionjillv re^iains of or- 
ganized Sttbstances, ei(l>er vegi'table 
ur animal. Saussuie, had already no- 
ticed these in the A\k but Mr. B. 
has traced t^em to much greater ex- 
tent, pvincipally along that side of 
the Alps which looks towyjd Eraitce. 

Mr. Lescallier has shown, tliat the 
olimate of Liguria, is more favonr- 
<ible to the plants of hot countries, 
tlian any other in the sai»e' latitude: 
the winter, though longer, not being 
so cold, because tiie Apennines shel- 
ter it from tlie iiortl* wind;.; vslule 
tl)« summer is less sCorchiug from 
the vicinity of the sea on one band, 
and the snows on tlie other. 

Mr. Girod Chanirans has given the 
rtaluru) history of the department «f 
tiie Uoiibs. 

Mr. ijeguin, who formerly found 
gelatine, tlic true reinedy against in- 
tvruiilteiit fevers, has -.this' year tried 
albumen with good success, tie has 
already cured forty-one patients, by 
giving (hem- the whites of three eggs 
diluted will) warm water, and sweet- 
ened with sugar, just before tlie lit 



comes on. He says this coiiTenience 
attends both these remedies, if the 
lit that follows the first dose, be not 
mitigated, you must not expect a 
cure from them. 

Mr. Desessartz has endeavoured to 
show, that relaxing medicines, and 
gentle evacuants, are preferable to 
acrid medicines in the treatment of 
dropsy. This is particularly the case 
m dropsies, tiiat succeed painful af- 
fections of the mind. 

Mes-srs. Cels, Tessier, and Huzard, 
have drawn up a scheme for a code 
of rural law, the object of which is 
to protect landed property from every 
imaginable injury. Jt is transmitted 
to a select committee in every de- 
partment for examination. 

Mr. Tessier has drawn up, by or- 
der of government, popular instruc- 
tions, for the cultivation of cotton in 
France. 

Mr. Bosc lias described twenty- 
eight species of the ash, haVf of which, 
though cultivated in the gardens and 
nurseries round Paris, have not been 
noticed by naluralists. Some of them 
are lat^e trees, superior, in elasticity 
and flexibility to the eomraon ash. 

Mr. Poirtal read a case of disease, 
in which the patient experienced all 
the symptoms of poimonary consump- 
tion, with others, the cause of which 
could not be divined. On opening 
the body, an abscess was found in 
the liver; communicating with the 
abscess in the lungs by an aperture 
through the diaphragm. 

Mr. Pelletan presented a work on 
internal aneurisms. This gentleman 
has not only abated the disease, and 
retarded its progress, by frequent ve- 
nesection, and the other known means, 
but in three instances iias accomplish, 
ed a radical and unequivocal cure. 

Some Jews at Frankfort are said 
to have commenced a nutmeg manu- 
fiactory, but the otfenders were soon 
detected and punished. They formed 
tlveir artificial nutmegs of meal roast, 
ed brown, mucilage of gum Arabic, 
and powdered nutn»egs. 
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